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THE CELEBRATION. 


Tue tones of high and impassioned eloquence are 
ringing in our ears; the glitter of twenty thousand lights 
yet dazzles our eyes; stunned and dizzied by the ex- 
citement and tumult of the Celebration, we sit down 
to give —not a detailed history of its events, —for that 
is the province of the journals, and has already been 
performed, —nor a criticism on the proceedings, — since 
that would be neither suitable for us, nor interesting to 
our readers, — but such notices and reflections as the oc- 
casion naturally demands in a college periodical], and such 
as, we trust, will not be positively unacceptable, even to 
those of our readers who had the pleasure of seeing, 
hearing, and judging for themselves. We wish to live 
over, not the events, but the feelings of the day ; — and 
we wish, in the name of the undergraduates of the uni- 
versity, to give utterance, in words, to those feelings of 
respect, and gratitude, and love, for our alma mater, 
which, they trust, their humble, but assiduous labors in 
the preparation and adornment of the venerable matron 
for her levee, have already partially testified. 

The state of the weather during the day was, if we 
may so speak, peculiarly appropriate, —typifying well 
the condition of the University at various periods of its 
existence. ‘The morning opened dull and cloudy; and 
towards the middle of the forenoon a slight, drizzling 
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2 THE CELEBRATION. 

shower fell for a few minutes. During the oration, the 
atmosphere slowly cleared up; and at length, soon after 
the dinner, while an eloquent speaker was holding his 
audience in delighted attention, the broad sunlight fell, 
with cheering radiance, through the rifts of the Pavilion. 
Such was the progress of our alma mater, — struggling at 
first, with the mists and storms of adversity, —advanc- 
ing by slow degrees to a-state of respectability and com- 
petence, —and at last shining forth in pride and splendor, 
the first among the great enlighteners of the age. May 
her sun never set! May those vivifying beams never be 
extinguished ! 

About ten o’clock, the procession, — probably the most 
numerous, certainly the most august — ever witnessed in 
Cambridge, formed at the Chapel, and proceeded, by an 
indirect course, to the church. It was then that the 
beautiful thought, so strikingly set forth by the Hon. 
Chairman. of the dinner, in his eloquent address, must 
have suggested itself to his mind:—one might almost 
have imagined that he beheld, in this long line of intel- 
lectual and thoughtworn countenances, not merely a 
portion of the foster-children of our University, — but 
that all who ever had drawn the milk of instruction from 
the breast of their ancient mother,—the good and great 
departed — those who are so quaintly yet so aptly denom- 
inated Stelligeri in our catalogues, had risen, with the 
venerable Dunster at their head, to move in shadowy pro- 
cession through the haunts of their living and buoyant 
youth. And who shall say that it was not so? If, as 
many wise and pious men have believed, the spirits of 
the ‘just made perfect,” may, in their state of Beatitude, 
revisit the scenes which they loved and sanctified in life, 
who shall say that three thousand unbidden guests were 
not present at the festival of their beloved soul-nurse, — 
mingling in the crowd —heading the procession — bend- 
ing looks of holy rapture on the congregation of wor- 
shippers — and responding with angelic harps to the notes 
of choral praise. 

It is not our part to give an opinion on the merits of 
the oration, to which, in common with two thousand 
others, we listened in earnest attention for the space of 
about two hours. We could but add one, and a very 
feeble voice to the general burst of applause with which 
it was received. But we cannot refrain from laying be- 
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fore our readers the ode, by the Rev. Mr. Gilman, of 
* which it is hardly sufficient to say that it was well wor- 
thy the occasion ; — 


Farr Harvarp! thy sons to thy Jubilee throng, 
And with blessings surrender thee o’er, 

By these festival-rites, from the Age that is past, 
To the Age that is waiting before. 

O Relic and Type of our ancestors’ worth, 
That hast long kept their memory warm! 

First flower of their wilderness! Star of their night, 
Calm rising through change and through storm! 


‘l'o thy bowers we were led in the bloom of our youth, 
From the home of our free-roving years, 

When our fathers had warned, and our mothers had prayed, 
And our sisters had blest, through their tears. 

Thou then wert our Parent, —the nurse of our souls, — 
We were moulded to manhood by thee, 

Till, freighted with treasure-thoughts, friendships, and hopes, 
Thou didst lauch us on Destiny’s sea. 


When, as pilgrims, we come to revisit thy halls, 
To what kindlings the season gives birth! 

Thy shades are more soothing, thy sunlight more dear, 
Than descend on less privileged earth: 

For the Good and the Great, in their beautiful prime, 
‘Through thy precincts have musingly trod, 

As they girded their spirits, or deepened the streams 
That make glad the fair City of God. 


Farewell! be thy destinies onward and bright! 
To thy children the lesson still give, 

With freedom to think, and with patience to bear, 

_And for Right ever bravely to live. 

Let not moss-covered Error moor thee at its side, 
As the world on 'Truth’s current glides by; 

Be the herald of Light, and the bearer of Love, 
Till the stock of the Puritans die. 


But it was not till after the dinner that the real dignity 
and importance of the celebration became apparent in 
their full extent. We who enjoy the benefits of this in- 
stitution are too apt to acquire a habit of looking upon it 
in the light of a large school — differing from others only 
in superior advantages of size, instruction, and the like. 
And such, considered at any one period, without reference 
to its continuity of existence, it undoubtedly is. But who 
that beheld that vast concourse of intelligent and educat- 
ed men, of every age and profession, all bearing in their 
looks the impress of mind and thought, all answering to 
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A THE CELEBRATION. 


the ennobling title of ‘“ fellow student,” —and all ac 


ated by one common spirit of gratitude and affection for" 


their alma mater, could doubt of the immense influence 
which the College has exerted, —not merely on the in- 
tellect and the literature of our country, —but on that 
national character, of which the former is but a part and 
the latter an emanation, — on those principles of civil and 
religious liberty, of public spirit, and extensive benevo- 
lence, on which we must rest our true claim for rank and 
respect in the ‘ senate-hall of nations?’”? Who that saw 
the illustrious President of the day lay the well-earned 
honors, with which his fellow-citizens had crowned him, 
at the feet of his ‘‘ magna parens,” did not feel that she, 
as well as the Roman matron, might justly be proud of 
her jewels? 

From its first foundation to the present day, Harvard 
University has ever been the nursery of liberal principles. 
There has seldom gone forth from it an advocate of reli- 
gious intolerance or arbitrary power. Its earliest char- 
ters and laws, as was remarked by the orator, bear no 
stain of the bigotry which so lamentably prevailed among 
our fore-fathers. In its halls of instruction, the most 
vigorous and uncompromising champions of the revolu- 
tion first learned to handle their weapons. ‘True to its 
old motto, ‘‘ Veritas,” it has gone steadily on, seeking the 
truth, and combating error, even in its last strong-holds 
— the courts of kings, and the sanctuaries of religion. It 
is this which has identified its history with that of our 
nation, and made the name of “Old Harvard” dear to 
every American. And it is only when we view it in this 
light, as an ever-during treasury of free principles, and 
refuge of truth, that we estimate rightly its influence and 
value. Let us ever remember that we come 


** Inter silvas Academi querere verum.” 


‘To the undergraduates present the spectacle was 
fraught with peculiar excitement. If these brilliant fes- 
tivities, if that crowded assembly, if those thrilling tones 
of eloquence mean anything, they mean that a line of 
division is now marked, —that another period in the pro- 
gress of the College, distinguished by higher efforts, and 
more abundant preducts, is now to be begun. We, the 
class of ’37, and those immediately succeeding, stand at the 
commencement of the century. We head the procession, 
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THE CELEBRATION. 5 


which some future orator shall call up before the mental 
vision of his audience on the 8th of September, 1936. If 
there be any truth in the principle, that men are account- 
able to posterity, as well as to themselves, for any good 
which it is in their power to accomplish, is not our 
responsibility increased by our peculiarly prominent sta- 
tion? Shall our children’s children repeat the names of 
their progenitors with respect and affection, as guides and 
benefactors of their race, —or shall they pass them by in 
bitter contempt, or silent disregard? It is a question not 
to be answered in words. 

About eight o’clock, the meeting adjourned till the next 
centennial celebration. ‘This motion, though proposed 
and passed in a jesting spirit, carries with it a meaning of 
most deep seriousness. ‘‘'T'’o the next centennial celebra- 
tion,” — when every hand held up, in assent to the reso- 
lution, will long since have mouldered to dust, and be- 
come a part of wholly novel and dissimilar forms of 
matter; when a new race, with new thoughts, and new 
customs, shall occupy our places, and when, perhaps, the 
College Catalogue and the Parish Register shall afford 
the only notice that some of us have lived, and acted, and 
suffered. 

It is an affecting thought that among the two hundred 
young men, under twenty years of age, then present, 
there is a dim possibility that one may survive to witness 
the assembling of the adjourned meeting. Instances of 
such extreme longevity, though very rare, are not un- 
precedented, even within our immediate vicinity. Let us 
carry out the idea. Let us suppose that by forecast, or 
some fortunate coincidence, the Pavilion has been raised 
in a place the same as, or nearly resembling that of the 
former. A very aged man, bending under the burden of 
nearly sixscore, with a few white hairs scattered along 
his wrinkled forehead, is assisted slowly up the platform. 
As he reaches the summit, he turns and gazes with lack- 
lustre eyes upon the crowd of wondering faces below. 
What is his name? Whose are those features, furrowed 
and disfigured by the unsparing finger of Time? ‘“ Let 
his classmates see and say!” 

As he gazes, the light of reason which had long burnt 
feebly and flickeringly, again illuminates his sunken eye 
with a momentary brightness. For his life he could not 
call to mind an event which had occurred within the last 
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‘ twenty years, — yet the scenes of his careless and joyous 
Mi youth come before him in all their original freshness— as 
| though of yesterday. ‘The tide of reminiscence grows 
stronger ;— but to him all memory is agony. He speaks; 
| perhaps the first words of aught but dotage which he has 
b uttered for many years. ‘ Here,” he says, ‘ stood the 
he President; thus spoke Daniel Webster, the ‘ giant of 
‘i those days’;—there, on those seats, were ranged my 
classmates, and among them and and 
names which our nation now honors as the highest lights 
of science, eloquence, and song. Alas! a nation’s tears 
have long since been shed on their tombs; anation’s lite- 
rature has embalmed their memories; and I alone am left 
to tell of them. Why, O my God, hast thou thus for- 
gotten me!” Maya merciful God spare us the misera- 
ble fate! 

Our vanity prompts us to say something in relation to 
the illumination which concluded the festival, and to the 
preparation of which we, in common with our fellow 
students (if the truth must be told) gave three days of 

- wearisome labor and anxiety. Modesty, however, for- 
bids us to say that it was universally allowed to be the 
most brilliant spectacle ever witnessed in New England 
— with the single exception of the general “ turn out,” 
of all the pretty girls in Lowell on the occasion of the 
President’s visit. We will only add that it was beheld 
with feelings of high gratification by a numerous, though 
select assemblage, and suffered extinguishment about a 
quarter before ten. — 
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** Sic transit gloria Perri.” 


THE SAILOR BOY. 


Tue sailor boy — how hard his lot! 
The angry winds have nursed his form, 
rf Rocked on the Ocean’s heaving breast, 
ti His playmate was the giant storm. 
| Roams he a silent waste alone ? 
Ne Earth’s noblest scenes are all his own, 
ful But ah! the heart can ne’er forget 
fie It is a weary wanderer yet. 
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THE SAILOR BOY. 


Their arch of deepest, softest blue, 

The noon-tide heavens bend o’er his head, 
And midnight’s solemn troop of stars 

With glittering feet around him tread ; 
The sea-bird wheels on snow-bright wing, 
To shout her merriest welcoming, 
The wave throws up her garland-spray, 
To crown the Pilgrim on his way. 


But when, at Summer day’s decline, 
The gentle billow scarcely heaves, 
And round each isle and sparkling cliff, 
Her robe of magic twilight weaves ; 

The sailor, as he looks on high, 
Thinks of his own dear evening sky, 
Asks if the cloud may blush as fair, 
The zephyr play as softly there ! 


Oh! while he gazes fondly rise 
The happy home now left behind, 

Those lips with smiles of love enwreathed, 
Those hearts with sweet affections twined ; 

His bosom throbs — he bends to hear, 

Glad voices steal upon his ear, 

Lured by the whisper of the breeze, 

And far off murmur of the seas! 


‘Those tones he ne’er shall hear again, 
For lo! the skies are clad in dark, 

Called from their dreams, the billowy host 
‘Throng madly round the tossing bark : 

The flag, proud of her lofty home, 

Is plunged beneath the dashing foam, 

Rent are the shrouds —the tattered sail 

Now moans and shivers in the gale! 


What fearful cry so wild and shrill 
In loneliness bursts up to heaven? 

*T is heard no more — the winds are hushed, 
The tempest-clouds asunder riven ! 

The moon looks down with placid eye, 

On surge and fragment, hurrying by; 

A faithful watch she ’ll ever keep 

Above the ship-wrecked sailor’s sleep. 
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8 THE WIDOW’S SON. 





That long, long sleep — unbroke, unroused 
By thunder peal, or roaring wave, 

The storm’s loud voice shall call unheard, 
Above the Ocean-pilgrim’s grave ! 

The morn may spread her wing of light, 

Or darkness veil the throne of night, 

He slumbers on — there let him be — 

Enshrined amid the boundless sea ! 


While round his corse the foam-shroud clings, 
For him warm tears are gushing fast, 

For him a mother’s longing eye 
In silent grief to heaven is cast; 

Though o’er his form no tomb is piled, 

Think ye unwept is Ocean’s child ? 

While beating hearts with love can burn, 

His memory shall find an urn ! 


THE WIDOW’S SON—A SKETCH. 


By Puitie MIppLeETon. 


I auways feel kindly toward a widow; a sentiment of 
regard and almost veneration, in my mind, is invariably 
attached to her subdued tone and modest step, and sable 
dress. —I believe the feeling is a common one. With 
other classes in society it is less to me how the world 
chooses to deal; defeat and disappointment may come, 
but they will mostly be resisted. But that to a widow, 
to her whose hold on life is half sundered, and who 
among the happiest can be but partly happy, to her now 
helpless and unpretending, once a happy object of affec- 
tion, I say, that to such an one the world should speak a 
rough word, is a revolting idea. It is sad that uncharita- 
bleness should not be awed by her condition, and that 
vice should toy with the objects of her affection. Yet 
this is not the only dark thing about us, and we may 
well come to our story. 

Arthur Langdon was my classmate, and a warm and 
true friend. He had lost his father in youth, and came 
from home with the thousand injunctions of an anxious 
mother. I recollect the morning which took us to the 
University ; the coach was filled with half-a-dozen untu- 
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THE WIDOW’S SON. 9 


tored, scheming candidates for academic distinction, with 
whose complacency our delay at Arthur’s door was by no 
means consonant. Jeremy Whipster, the coachman, had 
announced for the last time, that the stage was ready, and 
cracked with the end of patience his last joke to the young 
gentlemen, before Langdon appeared. And even after he 
was seated in the coi ach, the widow came forward to 
whisper one more charge, ‘and shake her son’s hand once 
more, while a tear started in her eye, and I could see her 
snowy cap and plain black gown upon the door-step till 
we had quite reached the bottom of the hill. I asked 
myself in simplicity if such hope could be doomed to 
disappointment. 

A merrier set of roysterers than we was not in the 
country, as we trundled along sacrificing an uncollegiate 
joke on some veteran foot-passenger, or exacting a mod- 
est simper from some dark-eyed Hebe, or even a nod from 
under some pretty blue bonnet t; though, in truth, an oc- 
casional look on our books begat a short-lived silence. 
One poor fellow, I recollect, was mounted in the corner of 
the coach on a decrepid Greek Grammar, in full chase for 
“one confounded verb which he always mistook,” — 
while others, who had happily in their lives caught sight 
of a college building, were instructing ‘ the unitiated. Pe 
We stood like veteran collegers the next day’s ‘‘ screw,” 
and were all admitted unconditionally with the exception 
of Langdon, who, although decidedly the most thorough 
scholar, was recommended to a second reading of the 
‘ Roman Orator.”’ I never saw a display of such proud 
passion — pride conscious and unsubdued —as gathered 
on Arthur’s lip when he entered our room. Stopping a 
moment on the threshold, he threw his dark eye around 
him, and the merriment ceased. 

‘ Are you in, Arthur?” said several voices, “ all of us 
are.”’ 

He needed not to answer, — he did not answer it; but 
coming forward with assumed carelessness, threw toward 
us the formal reply of his examiners. 

‘'This is but one week’s work, man,’”’ we returned — 
‘* nothing at all, depend upon it.” 

‘ Do you think I would crawl so miserably into the 
University? No, if [ am unfit for admission, let me go 
back to the academy; I was not there the lowest. I 
would rather these buildings were overthrown than again 
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10 THE WIDOW’S SON. 


ask free admission to them! rather —” and his eye fell 
on his bible which lay beside his open trunk —a keep- 
sake from his mother. 

‘“ You are her only son,” said I, ‘‘ can you disappoint 
her?” 

I saw that better feelings were roused; much with the 
expression painters give the Magdalen, he looked earnestly 
on the book, and the few words in the widow’s hand- 
writing. ‘* She has a mother’s pride,” said he, ‘‘ and has 
almost labored to support me here. I will stay for my 
mother’s sake, and show them how they have mistaken 
me.” 

Reader, was there pride in this speech? If so, it was 
forgotten in the honest curl of his lip, and the dark flash- 
ing of his eye. For three years he kept his word. 

# * * 

It was toward the close of our Senior year that I re- 
turned to the University, after an illness of several months. 
Within that period had commenced those stormy times of 
disaffection and unhealthy excitement, which occasion- 
ally break in on the summer-day monotony of the student, 
—times when the wisest mariner loses self-command, and 
the ship drives wide of the desired point. 

Langdon and myself were neighbors, and I listened, on 
the evening of my return, to louder voices and more 
‘ manly” uproar, than [ had ever heard before from his 
room. An individual was apparently addressing the com- 
pany much to their satisfaction. [could only hope it was 
not Arthur. Presently Langdon’s door opened, and I 
heard his step in the entry. We had not met before, and 
I was sorry at his embarrassment and restrained cordiality. 
He extended his hand, and instead of the frankness of an 
old classmate, he lowered his eye unnaturally and hurried 
to conversation. 

‘‘ You have friends this evening, Arthur?” I asked, to 
relieve his embarrassment. 

‘‘ Yes, a few. When did you leave? Have you quite 
recovered ?”’ while his manner convinced me that he was 
striving to conceal something which had transpired. If 
there is one event or one moment of a man’s life, that 
will impress itself on his mind more strongly than any 
other, it is when friendship loses its frankness. 

‘‘ Are you preparing for Commencement?” I continued. 
‘I congratulate you on the highest honor. And what is 
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better, here is your mother’s letter ; it cannot tell half her 
sratification. ” 

He took the letter with reluctance. ‘‘ Iam glad that she 
was pleased,” said he, as a man who holds doubtful mas- 
tery over conflicting emotions; and hearing his friends 
crossing the entry, thrust it away unopened. 

I was surprised at the excitement of the party. 

‘‘ Noisy times we have had of it, while you were softly 
slumbering under the Argus eye of a village nurse!” 

‘¢ Ay, times that ‘ wake men and make men,’ as I dare 
say some ode of our poor dear musty grandfathers hath 
it. When will government learn that arbitrary measures 
and unfathomable proceedings are unsuited to young 
gentlemen of spirit.” 

While these sticklers for reform thus ran on, Arthur 
stood silent among them, evidently not uninterested, but 
watching the still small course of after-thought, as it 
gradually undermined the monument which a proud 
spirit had created. It was a moment when better thoughts 
were gaining the ascendency — thoughts which, could we 
look deep enough for them, no man is without. Our 
visitors bore the weight of counsels, and could not long 
delay. 

‘The best of all is,” rattled a petticoat patriot, ‘ that 
the government are confounded, and are now brooding, 


‘In very earnest and impassioned talk,’ 


on a little touch of our yesterday’s glory.” 

“It has made a man of Arthur,” said another, ‘ so 
come on, men; and—-hem—and amid the falling frag- 
ments of freedom and manliness, amid the dissolution of 
true-heartedness, and the ascendency of tyranny, shall 
still be reared the noble standard of resistance, bearing in 
living characters the name of Arthur Langdon, — shaded 
and embellished by the laurel-tree of resolution. Hem!” 

‘ Which,” added Arthur sadly, as they left the room, 
“ will be watered by the widow’s tear.” I made no re- 
ply; the cup was brimming, and one drop would have 
made it overflow. When the heart is sad, be the cause 
great or small, I would always leave it to its own com- 
munings; grief is warm, and interference generally — 
very generally —is cold, and they are not to be ming- 
led. 
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‘ They have made me their fool,” said Arthur at length, 
raising his eyes from his mother’s letter. ‘‘ They have 
called my regard from those to whom it belonged, and I 
am the dupe of false spirit on my part, and selfishness on 
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theirs.” 
i Further conversation confirmed what I had feared; his 
. naturally high spirit had been wrought into a forgetful- 


ness of principle, and he had been foremost in measures, 
which would probably deprive him of his place at the 
University. As he sat looking upon the widow’s ill-timed 
congratulations, he was well an object of pity. ‘There 
was no whining —nothing unmanly about him; his eye 
was calm as he thought on his conduet, and for himself 
he was unmoved; but when he spoke of his mother his 
voice involuntarily lost its firmness. 

‘ I was firm,” he exclaimed, “ till now through every 
excitement, because others looked to me, and we thought 
ourselves wronged; but these few lines telling of the 
hopes and cares of her, who has had so few to care for 
herself, have made me a coward. She expects for me 
the first rank in the University! If Iam dismissed to-mor- 
row it will break my mother’s heart.” 

a More than one heart beat hurriedly that night. Some 
uit feared rebuke at home —some felt ashamed —and others 
Ha) dreaded what the government could inflict; while per- i 
hae haps a few grieved like Arthur, to meet the reproach of a | 
mother’s eye. 
' When Langdon came to my room the next morning, 
| his step was not light, and his manner wanted its usual 
ey self-command. It was easy to conjecture the cause. 
| ‘“‘ "Three years ago,’ said he, ‘‘ I brought here hopes 
fresh and unblasted;—-I am going to give them back, 
withered and neglected.— Think,” he added bitterly, 
“what joy this dismission will bring to a widow’s 
home.” 
is Sorrow was expressed at Arthur’s leaving ; one sorrow- 
La ed at having forwarded the excitement — one at losing an 
Hy honor to the class—another lost a good neighbor, and 
val many a good friend; but not one imagined the sorrow 
i which it brought to} the widow’s fireside. I wish one 
| reckless fomenter of discord could have conceived it. 
Nas The world is accustomed to estimate grief by the mag- 
nitude of the events which produce it ; — but I have con- 
ceived and heard of sadness, and have seldom met with a 
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sadder piece of justice than the dismissal of this only son. 
When I next saw the widow her cap seemed whiter, and 
her mourning more sable, and her brow more roughly 
marked ; —still her look was calm, and occasionally fore~ 
ed to cheerfulness.— Now even that is changed, and she 
has parted from her son. 


THE UNBURIED WARRIOR. 


** Not long ago, the body of an Indian of some unknown tribe, in a per- 
fect state of preservation, was found on the banks of the Ohio, far up ina 
cleft of the rocks, with an earthen bowl atits head. It had probably lain 
there for many centuries.” 


Tue hunter ascended the lofty cliff, 
And stood on its beaten brow ; 
Far below was gliding the tiny skiff, 
While round some loftier prow, 
The billows were dashing in playful strife, 
As if rejoicing in conscious life. 


All Nature was smiling in lovely spring, 
And birds with their sweetest song, 

Made mountain and valley, and forest ring, 
As they sped on the breeze along ; 

And the startling sound of the hunter’s gun, 

Reéchoed from morn till the set of sun. 


The dew-drops sparkled on leaf and spray, 
As stirred by the gentle gale, 

They glanced in the light of the rising day, 
And glittered o’er hill and dale ; 

It seemed as if forest and flower were drest, 

With fairy gems for a fairy feast. 


Along the crags with unerring foot, 
The hunter pursued his way ; 
And eagerly sprang from root to root, 
As he followed his agile prey ; 
And the timid stag from his covert bounds, 
Affrighted to hear the unwonted sounds. 
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THE UNBURIED WARRIOR, 





But the hunter stopped in his eager chase, 
And searchingly bent his eye, 

Where a hollow rock in that gloomy place, 
Shewed a fearful mystery ; 

For there lay all shrouded in solemn state, 

The last of a people departed and great. 


All-decaying time in his stealthy pace, b 
Had spared the slumbering dead, 

For still in that form of stone was the trace, 
(Though the quickening soul had fled,) 

Of all that was held in the mortal breast, 

Ere the troubled passions sank to rest. 


Unconscious the mighty stream had rolled, 
With a ceaseless current on; 
And the forest had shed its leaves untold 
O’er the bed of that lonely one; 
And he had slept on unchanged and unknown, 
Like his rocky couch, though ages had flown. 


Like a guardian spirit he rested there, 
The crags his eternal home, 

Unmoved by the tempests that gathered where 
In youth he had loved to roam ; 

And grimly he seemed to smile in death, 

At the torrent’s roar and the whirlwind’s breath. 

O say, does the spirit yet hover round, . 
And watch the deserted clay ? 

Does that spirit speak in the whispering sound, 
Of the trees at close of day? 

Does the soul of that warrior visit the spot, 

To guard the lone treasure which earth has forgot ? 


If so, departed, ye tarry in vain, 
For the warrior sleepeth on; 

Neither time nor tempest have loosed the chain 
That bound him when you were gone; 

E’en a spirit must wonder to see the cell 

Yet pure and untouched, where it used to dwell. 


Ay, little thought they, when they laid him cold 

In his narrow rocky bed, 
Where for ages the storms have o’er him rolled 

And beat on his naked head, _ * P, 
That a future people would come to gaze * 
At the last sad type of a vanished race. | 
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Ah, let him recline by that river bright, 
Where he plyed his bark canoe ; 

’Mid the caverns where once ’twas his delight 
To scatter the sprinkled dew, 

As he bounded forth with a startling yell, 

To seek for his game in the woody dell. 


Let him rest apart from the haunts of men, 
From the noise of worldly strife ; 

Let him sleep alone in the shady glen 
Where nothing remains of life, 

Save the raven’s croak in the hollow tree, 

And the night-breeze whistling fitfully. 


THE STRANGER’S MANUSCRIPTS. 
INTRODUCTION, 


By AsHLEY VERNON. 


‘ Have you never seen him before,” said my friend, as 
we were rambling together one evening, towards the last 
of September, not many years since, ‘ is it possible you 
have never seen him till now?” 

He walked on before us at a slow step — not in the 
road — but close to the wall upon our left, among the 
grass and withered vines, as though he wished to shun 
the beaten path of common travellers; or he might have 
been musing on some favorite theme, and in this manner 
led unconsciously into the track, he was then following. 
He was about the common height of men, but very slen- 
der, and stepped feebly over the ground, where he kept 
his eyes constantly fixed. We journeyed on, but the 
Stranger taking a narrow foot-path, which led to a pine 
wood near by, in-a few moments disappeared from our 
sight. 

The sun had just fallen behind a large grove of oak 
and maple, which arose directly in front of us, intercept- 
ing the prospect of a beautiful mountain in the distance, 
surrounded with many lofty hills, on the summit of one 
of which shot up the steeple of a village church. There 
was a tremulous motion among the leaves —and what a 
gorgeous show unfolded itself! How bright a spectacle ! 
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The forest mantle was dyed with ten thousand soft hues, 
each tree robed in the many-colored shroud, with which 
Autumn decks nature for her grave! To perfect the 
scene, the last beams of day streamed through the quiver- 
ing foliage, converting every bough into gold and silver. 
We walked slowly forward, my friend, in the mean time, 
discoursing most largely on the beauties of a new 
flower, that he had lately found, while I gave his eloquent 
remarks the honor of a very poor attention. Suddenly, 
at the bend of the road, a most glorious sight burst upon 
our view. ‘There rose the mountain in all its quiet ma- 
jesty —there lay the valley beneath us, enfolding in its 
bosom the noiseless hamlet with its few neat cottages, 
and there too, on the neighboring hill-top, amid the pomp 
and sublimity of nature, the simple tapering spire reared 
its frail and silent form to heaven. As I gazed upon the 
landscape, I forgot alike who and where I was; all the 
transactions of my past life, all individual thought and 
feeling had quite vanished, till I became only conscious 
that majestic forms—that images of loveliness were 
spread out in review before me. 

‘‘ He is coming,” said my friend, as he shook me by 
the arm, ‘ if you wish to see him look quickly.” 

[ heard a long hollow cough, and turning towards the 
direction from which it proceeded saw the Stranger ap- 
proaching, as if he would speak to us; but he changed 
his course and passed a few yards in front. His head was 
raised and [ had a full view of his countenance. It was 
pale—deadly pale, forming an almost fearful contrast 
with his dark sunken eyes and raven hair. A slight flush 
tinged his hollow cheeks as he glanced upon us with the 
appearance of one half-minded to ask some question, but 
hardly knowing what. There was an instant’s hesita- 
tion, when sinking his head upon his bosom again, he 
walked away. 

‘‘ T can trace him no longer,” said I, looking after the 
Stranger as he gradually disappeared; ‘“ he is completely 
concealed amid the dark trees yonder.”” Hearing no an- 
swer from my companion, I turned hastily round — but 
he was no where to be seen. Supposing he had hidden 
himself intentionally from me, I paused a moment, and 
then called him loudly by name. 

‘“ Well, well, have you got through looking at Ned 
Morton,” said he, darting from behind a large clump of 
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trees against which he had been leaning, ‘‘ Why man, are 
your eyes safe in your head? Never was a poor fellow so 
gazed at before.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I was not aware of looking remarkably hard, 
or long,” rejoined I, ‘‘ but a countenance so peculiar as 
his, [ never before met with. I can remember distinctly 
every feature of it.” 

‘* So almost every one says who has seen him, and I 
ever maintained that Morton’s face was the expression of 
a mind far above the common order, and still more, of a 
heart throbbing with the warmest sympathies and affec- 
tions,’’ answered my friend, making a comment — though 
in perfect innocence — upon his own frank and generous 
nature, which was fairly pictured out according to the 
very rules he was now applying by an open manly brow 
and full sparkling eye. 

‘‘ However that may be, is a question on which I had 
not thought at all,” was my answer, ‘ but one thing is 
certain, | have seen a being of whom I must learn more ; 
surely, George, I can never forget him.” 

‘As to your obtaining real information concerning 
Morton to any extent, my friend, will be almost impossi- 
ble. I have gone as far as any one could go without ven- 
turing on ground where he has no right, uncalled for, to 
intrude.” 

‘‘ With whom does he make his home?” 

‘¢ With these trees and yonder mountain that so much 
amazed you, with every hill, valley, and grove about the 
village.”’ 

‘* You misunderstood me on purpose to give that fine 
answer,” said I smiling, ‘‘ but one a little more explicit 
would do just as well.” 

‘‘ It is true though, the truest one I could make you,” 
rejoined he, *“‘ bat come along, as we walk I’ ]l tell all I 
know about this man.” ‘Taking my arm, George led me 
through a bye-path, which, though longer, was a plea- 
santer way to his father’s house. After a little hesitation, 
he commenced as well as I can recollect as follows ;— 

‘“ The Stranger — for such has been his common title, 
came here a year ago last June, and brought with him a 
sweet girl —his twin sister. She was a lovely creature, — 
that same Julia Morton; I always think of her as one 
does of some beautiful vision, which he has caught a 
olimpse of in his dreams. She did not seem cast in a 
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human mould—so pure—so gentle; and yet I do not 
know why I should say all this about her, for I never 
spoke a dozen words to her in my life; however, I have 
thought for hours upon her countenance.”’ 

‘‘ 'Phis has a great deal to do with her brother, of whom 
you promised some information,’ remarked I, “ but the 
habit of darting off from all present ground of discussion 
at the mention of a lady’s name, is an old frailty of yours, 
one which I can readily pardon.” 

“ Frailty ?” cried my friend, ‘“‘ well done !—you are 
the last person — but we’ll say no more on that head, — 
forget what I uttered just now and I will give you some 
real fact-knowledge. Edward and his sister lived here 
in the utmost seclusion ; neither of them was ever seen 
at any of our festivities. It was known that they had 
been unfortunate, and had recently lost both parents. 
Julia wore deep mourning; her countenance, by nature 
very lively and mirthful, had acquired the marks of set- 
tled grief and melancholy. Her health was rapidly de- 
clining, for her cheek was ever of an ashy paleness, 
except now and then when a bright spot glowed like an 
ember in its centre. I often met them both in my strolls 
through this wood, and the contrast between the two was 
striking. ‘The sister of a light, clear complexion, blue 
eyes and brown hair, her whole form clad in utter dark- 
ness; and then her brother more than a head taller, with 
the blackest eyes—but I need not describe his features, 
for you have just-seen them. He wore no outward signs 
of mourning, not even a dark ribbon upon his hat, but no 
one could mistake the thoughts, of which his counte- 
nance was an interpreter. 

‘The brother and sister, however, were not long to- 
gether. Julia’s health became every month more feeble, 
and in the following November she was separated from 
Edward. ‘There was much sympathy expressed in the 


village for Morton. Every kindness was then, and has . 


been since, shown to him. After his sister’s death, con- 
trary to all expectation, he became more cheerful ; a smile 
was seen oftener and played longer upon his lips than be- 
fore. He now applied himself to his studies, with the 
intention, as he said, of finally entering the ministry, if 
his life should be spared. But the wise ones of the vil- 
lage shook their heads, when any mention was made, in 
their presence, of the ‘ Stranger’s’ prospects. An old 
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Scotch woman in particular, a pedlar in herbs, used to 
vex me intolerably whenever she stopped at our door, by 
the grave and self-complacent air, with which she uni- 
formly passed the same sentence upon Morton. ‘It’sa 
sair thought — It’s a sair thought,’ she would always say, 
while putting into her basket her bundles of pepermint 
and gold-thread, ‘ but the bairn’s na long for this world, 
puir thing.’ If I asked her, as sometimes I did, why she 
thought so, she would answer, with a significant twinkle 
of the eye, in two verses of jargon from an old rhyme, 
that passed as gospel truth in her country. ‘The stanzas l 
do not recollect, but they contained some prophecy of the 
speedy death of that brother, whose twin sister should die 
in the month of November. Indeed, the event which the 
herb-dealer pretended to foresee, is likely to prove too 
true, though she does not like to mention it. For afew 
weeks ago she died of a fever, and all the flowers and 
shrubs, which according to her, ‘ were sae gude as to 
cure nine out o’ ten,’ were entirely ineffectual in her case ; 
nothing however to their discredit, for LI suppose she 
would call herself the tenth person, rather than give up 
the reputation of her medicines. Of the family concerns 
and private history of Edward, I know nothing. My ac- 
quaintance with him is slight, and I have never wished, 
while in his company, to broach a subject on which he 
would inform me without any questioning, if he wished 
to.”’ 

‘“T thank you, George, for your account of Morton,” said 
I, as my friend stopped speaking, ‘‘ but I really want to 
hear more of him.” 

‘ And I should be glad to gratify you if I could,” re- 
plied he, ‘‘ but as old Chaucer says,” ‘Ther n’is no more 
to say;’ and here we are home again.” 

The evening passed away with so much mirth and 
hilarity, that I forgot for a season the individual whose 
character and history had for the moment excited my 
warmest curiosity. But what was my surprise and joy 
the next morning, to receive a note from Edward Morton, 
containing a request that, ‘‘ Mr. Ashley Vernon would 
call upon him, if convenient, in the course of the fore- 
noon.” A thing so unexpected filled me, as well as my 
friend, with astonishment. - We spent about an hour in 
forming conjectures of what could probably induce the 
‘ Stranger” to the step he had taken. As fast as one 
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built up a theory, the other would throw it down, till at 
length the time of making the visit arrived. George 
started with me, in order to point out the house where 
Morton resided, and after a quarter of an hour’s walk we 
were at the gate. 

‘‘T wish,” said George, as he lifted the latch and wait- 
ed a few moments before he suffered me to enter, ‘ I 
wish, Vernon, I was in your place ; don’t make, however, 
too many promises of secrecy.’’ Saying this, he turned 
away and wandered at a slow pace back again. 

The reception which Morton gave me was very cord- 
ial. ‘ You will think me a strange being, to introduce 
myself to you in this manner,” said he, taking my hand 
with a most affectionate look; ‘‘ but our fathers were 
school-mates, and why should not their children be 
friends ?” 

‘¢'They should, they should,” answered I eagerly, re- 
turning the warm grasp — ‘‘ now and henceforth we are 
friends.” 

After sitting a short time, during which the conversa- 
tion turned upon a variety of interesting topics, (for I 
found Morton one of those individuals, who make them- 
selves agreeable on any subject, by connecting it inti- 
mately —if it can be done —with their own, or the 
feelings of the person with whom they converse,) a stroll 
in the neighbouring wood was proposed. 

‘“T will go with pleasure,” said I, ‘‘ for I hear those 
old oaks and pines have been almost your only com- 
panions.” 

Our walk lasted more than an hour, when bidding him 
farewell with the promise of a visit the next day, I 
parted from my new acquaintance. 

‘‘ Well, Ashley,” exclaimed George, as I entered the 
room, ‘‘ how many wonderful things have you got to tell 
me? You saw Morton of course and had a fine time of it, 
no doubt.’ 

“Yes,” said I, ‘it was pleasant on some accounts, and 
on others painful, to be in his company. I thought more 
than once of the prediction of your vexatious herb ped- 
lar ;— the old rhyme has told, I fear, the truth.” 

‘But what did he wish to see you for?” asked my 
friend with some impatience.” 

‘“ Why, I[ found that his father and mine were old play- 
fellows —at least he told me so—and after his mention- 
ing it, I suddenly recollected hearing my father say one 
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day that another of his school-mates, Henry Morton, had 
lately died, and then give an account of the many mis- 
fortunes, with which he had struggled, since they had 
parted in early years. He was desirous, he said, of form- 
ing an acquaintance with me, and so in the impulse of 
the moment, wrote the billet which I received this morn- 
ing.” 

‘That is queer enough,” said George ;— but the rest 
of our conversation need not here be reported. 

The time allowed for the visit to my friend had dwind- 
led to the span of a single day, and the sweet village of 
A , With its pleasant groves and sun-set prospects, 
was soon to have a place only in memory. Since my 
first introduction to Morton, I had felt the cords which 
united us drawing closer and closer. There was so much 
genuine feeling in all he said, so much kindness in all he 
did, that it seemed as though [ should never find his equal, 
if | once separated from him. 

‘This is the last ramble we shall ever tike together,” 
he said to me as we wandered through his favorite grove, 
just at twilight the evening before I left town, ‘TI shall 
henceforward be without a companion. I can bear it, 
however, for I shall not long be alone. A spirit of com- 
plaint will sometimes come over me unawares, — but I 
endeavour to throw it off. Yet it is sad to look back upon 
what was our family —gone, gone —all of them, save 
one, who yet totters on the dizzy verge of eternity, in 
truth the ‘ Last of the consumptive. ’”’ 

His eye shone with a peculiar lustre, as he mentioned 
the sublime relation in which he stood with things un- 
seen. I could almost fancy it gazing upon the promised 
land, that lay far beyond the mountain, whose summit he 
had nearly reached. 

We approached the termination of our walk; ‘ I have 
prepared for you a little sketch of my life, in whose 
events you have shown so much interest,” said Morton as 
he entered the path leading to the house, ‘‘ and if you 
desire, and if I have sufficient strength, I will read it to 
you.” 

‘* Many thanks, my dear Edward,” answered I, ‘‘ noth- 
ing could please me more.” We entered his room; after 
some time spent in conversation upon matters of a private 
nature, he took from his desk a bundle of papers, from 
one of which he read in a low, but clear tone, as fol- 
lows. 
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“ Of my early years I shall give you a short notice 
only, passing rapidly to those, which are fuller of inci- 
dent, and consequeutly of more interest; incidents, which 
though afflictive in the highest degree, yet taught me 
lessons, that I cannot be too grateful for. My mother was 
an English lady, the only daughter of a respectable trades- 
man at London. My father, who was a native of one of 
our large New England sea-ports, was sent to the great 
British emporium, by a rich commercial house, in the 
state of New York, with which he was connected. It 
was during his negotiations. with a London merchant, 
that he first met my mother. His stay in the great capi- 
tal was not long, but long enough, as he used afterwards 
to remark, for him to find a treasure worth the whole em- 
pire. On his return from his travels, he located himself 
very pleasantly, in the city, where business was trans- 
acted by the house, of which he was the youngest part- 
ner. ‘I'wo years had passed away since the marriage of 
my parents, when myself and sister were born —twins in 
life, and destined not to be long separated in death. ily 
father’s concerns went on very prosperously until about 
the fifth year of my age, when owing partly to a general 
depression of business, but more particularly to some very 
disastrous loses by the failure of other establishments, 
the firm were obliged to stop payment. ‘They parted, 
each one endeavouring to seek a spot where he might 
build again his ruined fortunes. The family were moved 
from their place of residence, and [left behind me the city 
of which I have now some very dim recollections. All 
I can remember is, that I was surrounded by a mass of 
brick and stone buildings, and that a huge granite church 
rose directly opposite our house, which seemed to me as 
large as the lower of Babel ever could have been, of 
which, in the old family bible, that my mother brought 
from England, there was an enormous wood-cut. It is 
strange — the deep music of that bell, as it swung heavily 
in its rocky tower, I can to this moment distinctly hear ; 
and often in my travels have started involuntarily as the 

eal of a distant chime, echoed around me like a familiar 
call, and asked myself how it might be, that now and 
then I was greeted with sounds, that possessed so mys- 
terious an influence over my feelings, and what connexion 
they could have with my kindest and tenderest thoughts. 
— But in the next instant the problem would be solved, 
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and all become plain ; my spirit had been lured back un- 
consciously, to the voices and tones of its infancy. 

‘ The town in which my father concluded to establish 
himself, was the place of his birth. What thoughts were 
his, on coming back —a man broken down in fortune — 
to his former play-spot, he, who knows any thing of the 
human heart, need not be told. We struggled on for two 
years. ‘ You don’t sing so many songs about merry old 
Kngland, as you used to,’ said Julia one summer evening 
to my mother, as she sat in the door-way, with her eyes 
fixed upon the blazing west. ‘ What is the reason?’ It 
was a hard question ;—‘ Because I sing more about merry 
New England, I suppose,’ answered my mother with a 
forced smile. — Julia appeared dissatisfied with the reply, 
but said nothing 

“ If fortune had lately frowned upon our family, she 
had kinder looks in store. ‘Through the assistance of 
friends, my father was enabled to extend his business. It 
was not the desire of gain that stimulated him, it was not 
regret at the loss of mere gold and silver, that ‘occasional- 
ly pressed upon him — he would have been perfectly 
happy himself without a farthing; neither was it the 
thought of his family, of the great change which my 
mother had experienced in her situation, that shed a pass- 
ing gloom sometimes over his spirit; but it was the recol- 
lection that others were suffering by his misfortune, — 
others, who were unable to bear losses so well as himself. 
Besides, with the world, perhaps —though conscious of 
entire innocence in his own actions, the thing wore a dif- 
ferent aspect. He might have been too forward, in laying 
schemes and employing his property in doubtful enter- 
prizes. But such thoughts were destined not to haunt 
him long, for little more than two years after, he told us 
one night at the supper-table, with the greatest joy, that 
although he was not worth a mill, yet he felt rich, for he 
had paid his last debt, and could now go on with a light 
heart, and the reputation of being an honest man. 

‘¢ Six years glided away, during which time the family 
were restored to their former prosperity. But a great 
change was soon to take place. What was my grief and 
surprise to receive a letter (while at the academy, where 
for the past year I had been studying) from my father, 
requesting an immediate return, as the health of my 
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mother had changed greatly for the worse, and a voyage 
to the south of Europe was deemed necessary. 

‘I obeyed the summons and returned home. My moth- 
er welcomed me with a sad smile. ‘ Are you ready to 
make a voyage with me to Naples,’ said she, ‘for next 
week we sail.’ —I could only look an answer. 

‘It was a bright morning in September, when the ship 
left the harbour. All seemed to promise well, and enliven- 
ed by the novelty of my situation, as well as the beauti- 
ful appearance of the sky and ocean, I felt something like 
a gleam of happiness steal across my mind. ‘There were 
no passengers except our family. We were altogether, 
for my mother could not bear the idea of leaving any 
behind. When, however, the last cliff had disappeared in 
the distance, and my eye could no longer rest on any 
thing familiar, by which to bind the heart to the breath- 
ing world, from which I seemed almost separated, the 
question, ‘ for what purpose are you here,’ would often 
force itself upon me. ‘That question, a few short weeks 
gave answer to! 

‘ The ways of Providence — how inscrutable they are! 
How often are our wisest counsels shown to be mere 
folly! My mother was constitutionally pre-disposed to 
the disease under which she was now suflering. She 
seemed to fail very rapidly in opposition to all the expec- 
tations which her medical advisers had induced us to 
form. In the mean time we proceeded in the voyage, the 
object of which was so soon to be frustrated. Many were 
the beautiful prospects as we sailed up the Mediterranean. 

“One scene I never shall forget. It was the even- 
ing before my mother died. We were altogether in the 
cabin, the sun had just descended, and the few clouds 
which before appeared of an almost dazzling whiteness, 
as they floated carelessly through the heavens, were now 
flushed with a bright rose color. My father gazed upon 
them, and that look of his—TI can see it now. His 
thoughts were not upon those cloud-woven forms, that 
rapidly gathered and disappeared as the light wind swept 
them onward; it was plain that his mind was wandering, 
called away, perhaps by the scene before him, to some 
familiar spot of by-gone years, some loved moment, round 
whose memory his soul fondly lingered, when my moth- 
er’s cheek was that of a young laughing girl, as fresh and 
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fair as the brightest cloud his eye now rested upon. Or 
his fancy perhaps was hurrying forward to what might be 
—the future for him, dark and gloomy.” 

A thrill of pain darted through Edward’s temples, for 
he pressed his finger with a convulsive movement upon 
them. It was only momentary. ‘”l'is over now —Iam 
too well used to such things to mind them much,’ said he, 
smiling faintly as he proceeded. 

‘ The cabin windows were open to admit the refresh- 
ing breeze, and my mother, who had been taken from her 
berth, was seated in an easy-chair in front of them. She 
was very feeble, but appeared more cheerful than for 
many days past. Her eye kindled up with emotion, as 
the soft wind breathed upon her forehead. I was drawn 
instinctively, towards her, and clasped her hand with 
myown. Julia stood by her side. ‘There was a murmur 
upon my mother’s lips. ‘ I thank thee, oh God, the keep- 
er of all souls, for this blessed moment. ‘To thee I com- 
mit my spirit and the lives ’—So much I heard ; the rest 
was indistinctly uttered, or rather, if it had been spoken 
ever so plainly, I could not have listened to it; for my 
heart was full and my ears rung with a confusion of 
sounds. My father was the first to break the silence 
which ensued. 

‘* ¢ Dear one,’ said he, ‘ that Being, who sent you as 
an angel across my path, who has thus far comforted and 
guided you, will not withdraw his support at any hour. 
Have hope ; the sunny hills of Italy, her balmy airs, may 
again ’ —his voice trembled, ‘ God’s will be done,’ added 
he, ‘I can part with you, with all, and bless the hand 
which has so long heaped upon me unmerited favors.’ 

“ ¢ You are right, Henry, to indulge no expectation of 
my recovery. You had almost uttered the thought that 
such might be; but no— your own observation, as well 
as my appearance, tells you it can never happen. But I 
thank you, Henry, your kind bosom is full of love and 
good wishes for her who has not long to stay with you. 
When I am gone—and this may be the last time we 
shall look upon these heavens —lI pray that He, whom 
we have called upon at our evening and morning devo- 
tions, may abundantly bless you. ‘Those prayers you will 
soon utter alone. For seventeen years we have knelt 
together, the separation is drawing nigh; but if parted 
spirits can intercede for those they leave on earth, you 
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will not be forgotten. My children, if you have ever 
loved me.’— 

‘““< Tf?’ exclaimed my sister, (who was quick and sen- 
sitive to the last degree,) her eyes sparkling with tears, 
‘You know mother how much we always loved you.’ 

‘«7T did not mean, Julia, to question your affection. I 
have too often felt it,’ said she, as her lips quivered with 
deepemotion, ‘ but when Iam gone, give all that love, its 
kind actions, and gentle offices to your father; he will 
need it.’ 

‘¢ My mother’s last instructions! Can I write them on 
paper? No! no! I hear her voice now repeating them. 
Can | transcribe those fervent prayers coldly on the sheet 
before me? It is impossible. 

‘‘ The state-room in which I slept was next to that of 
my parents. I had lain there for hours in the narrow berth 
musing upon the events of the past day. ‘The voice of 
prayer, which arose from the bed-side of the dying one, had 
long been hushed. No sounds of life could be heard, save 
now and then, as the vessel glided smoothly onward, the 
helmsman, roused by the return of some familiar object, 
perhaps a far-off sail, or a breath of air which seemed an 
old friend to him, would pour out in the sailor’s rude mu- 
sic his gladdened feelings ; and then, being reminded by 
his more considerate companion ‘that he must keep quiet,’ 
would lower his voice to a scarcely audible whisper. I 
knew not why, but I felt uneasy and restless ; possessed 
with a longing to be out on deck — beneath the broad 
sky, and not, as one has said thus ‘ cabinned, cribbed, 
confined.’ ‘lhe desire was felt but afew moments, when 
wrapping myself hastily in an old cloak, I ascended. 
‘There were two men at the stern engaged in earnest con- 
versation — their faces were turned from me. 

‘**T tell you, Jack, she is on the breakers and must go 
to pleces — you cannot save her.’ 

“¢* Don’t give up, man, is my motto. She may wear 
off yet. P've seen many a one in a harder case. Why 
there was Bill Porter’s daughter.’ — 

‘¢* Hold fast, boy, here’s just the difference,’ said the 
other with a shrill whisper ‘Jane was a real sea-craft, 
and able to bear rough weather, and besides’ — 

‘* But any farther difference I did not wish to hear; 
their allegorical language was now plain tome. It threw 
a damper upon all my feelings, and after a few moments 
I silently withdrew. 
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‘The hours flew speedily away, for a quiet sleep set- 
tled upon me, and I was aroused only by the tones of a 
well-known voice. It was Julia’s. She looked pale and 
sad. ‘ How is my mother?’ exclaimed I, with great agi- 
tation. ‘Sheis not gone?’ ‘ No, Edward, but scarcely 
breathing. Be quick — you are needed.’ 

‘It was too true; she awoke from her slumbers, 
strangely altered. A change was passing rapidly over 
her. Julia and myself stood by her side. Her words 
were few, but that glance and the gentle pressure of her 
fingers spoke volumes. A slight gleam flitted across her 
features; the shadow that the spirit left behind as it soared 
from its earthly dwelling-place. Her eyes opened, closed 
—‘ Speak mother?’ the fond request she heard not ;— 
all was finished. 

‘¢ Morning came and saw the crew gathered round a 
dark object, lying upon the hatches. Powers of Heaven ! 
could it be? Was I not dreaming? I felt bewildered, and 
was on the point of asking Julia, who stood near me, 
what it all meant ; when my father’s voice broke the spell, 
and the reality burst upon my senses — It was almost too 
much —I staggered under it. 

‘“¢7T am the resurrection and the life;’ the words were 
familiar to me, for the burial service of the English church 
and the sublime chapter from which this verse was taken 
I had often mused upon. My father, who faltered a little at 
first, grew more composed as he proceeded, and when he 
reached the sentence,‘ I heard a voice from heaven,’ —he 
seemed another being —his countenance lost all its des- 
pondency — his eyes shone brightly, and his whole ap- 
pearance would have given one no faint idea of inspira- 
tion. 

“There was a dull, gurgling sound, as the waters 
closed over the remains of my beloved parent, that 
mingled strangely with the sobs of Julia. I wept not, but 
could distinctly hear every pulsation of my heart. It beat 
those long, heavy throbs, each one of which seems as 
though it would be the last, such a fountain of life gushes 
in the bosom. ‘The seaman’s cry, which had been silenc- 
ed for a few minutes, was soon heard again, and the ves- 
sel danced forward in her course, as joyously as before. 

‘‘*T know not why we are here,’ said my father, the day 
we landed on the Italian shore; ‘our friend, the captain, 
returns in a month, and we must be in readiness to go 
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with him.’ -Never did four weeks move on with more 
flagging feet. Though in a new land, surrounded with a 
thousand ennobling scenes, I felt dreary and alone. But 
the time for our stay was soon completed, and again the 
rough shores of our own country bade us a grateful 
welcome. 

‘¢ After my mother’s death my father became an altered 
man. Before, even while laid upon the couch, from which 
he knew his own arms must soon lift her forever, he was 
cheerful and happy. Not a murmur escaped his lips; his 
strength failed not; he appeared upheld by an arm from 
above. When, however, he returned from that voyage, 
which had proved so sad to him, he was no longer the 
same. He would wander about, with the appearance of 
one, who had lost some great treasure, and was endeavour- 
ing to play off a poor deception upon his fancy, by hunt- 
ing for it where his reason told him it could not be. But 
his feelings may perhaps be understood better from a 
few verses, which I found one day he had written in a 
blank page of Cowper’s works. 


* The prisoned eagle longeth for his home, 
His mountain home —his native waterfall, 
And pines to hear the noisy torrent’s call, 
As down the vale he flings his wreath of foam! 
So I, now fettered in a distant land, 
~ ‘Where all seems cold and gloomy, wish to fly, 
And re-unite my spirit to that band, 
‘That blessed band of chosen ones on high! 
But ah! it may not be; I still must look 
Upon strange faces with an unmoved eye, 
And feed my soul with thoughts of days gone-by: 
My bosom-fount is like a wasted brook, 
Its music hushed — its channel dry and bare, 
No voice of love — no flowers of hope are there.’ 


‘‘ Fettered!’? how soon were those chains broken! It 
yet rings in my ear—that slow —heavy peal! Orphans! 
Orphans! oh! who can know, save he that has felt it — 
what a sudden jar benumbs the whole frame, when that 
remorseless monitor tells the heart it is alone! Let it 
pass, — my father sleeps well—the groves of his child- 
hood are green around him!” 

‘‘ | have done,” said Edward, moving from his chair 
towards me, “the sketch of my life is finished. In it I 
have told you what you could learn from no one else. 
Many things I have passed over, especially those of recent 
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date, which you have heard probably from your friends 
here. It is poorly written, but accept and forgive for 
memory’s sake. With it you will find a few trifles, the 
composition of which has employed some of my leisure 
hours. Do what you please with them, but forget not the 
i friend whose offering they are.” 

‘‘ As I took the papers, and thanked him for a gift 
which I should prize so highly, the village clock struck 
ten. 

There was silence for a few minutes; ‘‘ Good night,” 
said I, pressing the emaciated hand, which he stretched 
towards me with a half reluctance, — ‘‘ Good night.” 
Good morning, I would have said, for the glory of a 
brighter dawn than ever blesses mortal vision, was fast 
breaking upon him. 

“Then we do not meet again?” asked he in a deep 
voice, after a short pause, ‘ if so” —here he was inter- 
rupted by a deep cough, but soon added, recovering him- 
self, — ‘‘ no— no—you hear my death-knell, it has an- 
swered for you, my dear fellow, it tells us, that, if we part 
now, we part forever on this side the grave. I have one 
favor to ask of you; that you will always, when your 
inclination or business may lead you into this village, 
turn away for a few moments from the busy crowd and 
the social circle, to look down upon your friend’s narrow 
house. —”’ 

He would have proceeded, but what need was there of 
it? His countenance told far more than words could ex- 
press. 

‘‘ Farewell! God be with you,” was all I could mur- 
mur. 

A month had passed away, when I was unexpectedly 
called to visit again the scenes, forever hallowed by the 
memory of Edward Morton. It was the last day of Oc- 
tober, late in the afternoon, when I arrived at the village. 
The public road passes a few yards distant from the bu- 
rial place. I looked out of the carriage window. ‘There 
was the old sexton leaning upon his spade, beside a grave, 
on which he had apparently just heaped the last sod. He 
a seemed busy with his own thoughts; for though a cold, 
be piercing wind swept over the plain, and was making sad 

: sport with the faded leaves and dried spears of grass 
which strewed the earth —he yet stood there, his gray 
locks uncovered, and his broad-rimmed white hat placed 
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upon the bier behind him. — What could he be dreaming 
of ? In a moment the whole truth flashed upon my mind. 
There were two small locust trees not far from him, and 
I recollected that they were near the spot where Julia 
Morton was buried, for Edward pointed them out to me 
one evening, with the remark that they would soon be 
his near neighbours. ‘The stage drove on, and in a short 
time I heard repeated from many lips, what I felt assured 


of while passing the grave-yard. 


That very night I fulfilled the last request that the vil- 


lage Stranger made of me, and as I bent over the wither- 
ed sod, I felt in all its force, what is here feebly trans- 
cribed. 


The young — the beautiful —the good may die, 

The sweet flower fade —the bright bird flee away, 
The light-winged zephyr as it floateth by, 

Catch not the perfume, or the warbled lay; 
Tis well — ay — well —if in our memory, 

The much-loved flower is blooming fresh and gay, 
If there, that cherished voice can still be heard, 
Whose music once the longing bosom stirred. 


ANNIVERSARIES, 


With a wonderful vision, and also various philosophic digressions.} 


By Puiuie MIppLETOoN. 


Pray, who is Philip Middleton ? asks the reader. Lord 
bless us! here is a man, or a woman, or a child, —at all 
events, an intelligent, reading being, who does not know 
Philip Middleton! Dear reader, I am the son of the 
Reverend Stephen Middleton, who, singularly enough, 
was the son of his father, a gentleman of the same name, 
and whose grandfather, as I am credibly informed, was 
direct descendant from a third fifer in one of Cromwell’s 
brigades, who, on the accession of royalty, by way of a 
snivelling reach after favor, basely bound out his daugh- 
ter Betsey, as bar-maid in Charles the Second’s gin-shop,* 


* We strongly remonstrated with Mr. Middleton on the pro- 
priety of giving so liberally to the world his family secrets, where- 
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whereat my worthy ancestors left the country in a huff, 
begat me on this side the water, christened me Philip, 
aud gave me a liberal education. And now, reader, that 
we are in a manner acquainted, let us jog on quietly to- 
gether. 

“There,” said I, arriving at the bottom of the tenth 
page, just as my lamp and oil were parting friendship, 
and the clock struck twelve, ‘‘ that speech shall delight 
to-morrow the ‘Grand Clam-Chowder Association,’ or I 
am not Philip Middleton.”’ Next day was to be the anni- 
versary of the ‘Grand Clam-Chowder Association,’ and I 
felt desirous of doing myself particular honor; so conning 
my speech over several times, | put it under my pillow 
and went to bed. Now what a man does after he is 
asleep is, in my opinion, worthy description; ‘to be 
awake is one state, to be asleep is another,” says an emi- 
nent German philosopher, and the remark is evidently 
founded in a true conception of human nature. Every 
one knows what he is about in his waking hours; but his 
peculiar cast of countenance, his peculiar manner of part- 
ing his lips and protruding his tongue, or of closing his 
lips and withdrawing his tongue, or otherwise, when 
asleep, is a point of which man is ignorant. ‘ Though 
in strictness,’’ says the philosopher above quoted, sliding 
a little into his unintelligibilities, ‘‘I must sometimes 
doubt, whether we be not all sound asleep, and if eating 
and drinking be not delusions, —the appearing of truth to 
be hereafter; indeed I am uncertain that | ever substan- 
tially eat or drink,*” &c., which last, as he is a modern 
writer for bread, may be nearly true. 

My room is one of the most secluded in Chowder Col- 
lege ; to some men its loneliness would be almost fearful. 
When, therefore, [heard uncouth noises in my apartment, 
no wonder [ raised my head from beneath the bed-clothes. 
What were my feelings, to behold a bevy of all the insects 
ever harboured within the venerable walls of Chowder 


at he flew into a terrible passion, threatening positively to with- 
draw his support, and thus annihilate the Magazine. Heswore ~ 
that he would kick down stairs, the first man who opposed him, 
and moreover, that he possessed an excellent likeness of his an- 
tique Aunt, which he would show with pleasure to any one 
desiring the favor.—Eds. 

* See a late admirable German work, entitled, ‘‘ Words with- 
out Meanings.” 
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College ; — heroes of two centuries, and beardless youths 
of a twelve month, coming forth from their abodes to 
stretch their legs, and exchange congratulations on the 
anniversary of their ‘‘ Alma Mater!” Dusty crevices, 
hidden knot-holes, and those many sepulchres of the in- 
sect tribe in a college room, gave forth their multitudes ; 
which, after due consideration, held grand council on the 
various modern innovations about them. 

‘‘ Here is the skin of a savage indeed,” remarked a 
venerable old spider, leading the crowd to the clothes I 
had lately taken off. ‘ Upon my word! not three sprigs 
of embroiderey on this vest,’”’ added he, tapping the ground 
with his cane. 

‘¢ Where are the top boots?” said another. 

‘* And the full wig?” said another. 

“In my day,” buzzed a decrepid little fly, ‘‘ I never bit 
a single person, unless in yellow breeches and small 
clothes.” 

‘“ T will step down to President Supine,” said his neigh- 
bour. 

‘‘ Be hanged for an old dolt!” exclaimed a dapper 
young spider, strutting up to them, ‘ the man has been 
dead these hundred years.” 

Whereat the party well nigh came to blows; the old 
members put their heads together, the young ones stood in 
battle-array. Isaw that it was time to interfere, and spring- 
ing up with resolution, —I found myself quietly on the 
floor, having tumbled heels over head out of bed, — “‘ ‘ Dii 
Immortales,’ gentlemen, in the words of Cicero,’ said I 
incoherently, as my situation burst upon me, ‘ this is a 
crisis, but — what a ridiculous dream !” 

Now some German philosophers, I am sure, would 
doubt the propriety of stopping the grand account of the 
celebration to describe a dream; but, laying aside the pro- 
position ‘* whether matter really exists as matter,’’* (‘‘ the 
which,” says the philosophic doubter above mentioned, 
‘‘] would no more believe than that I am a mad man,’’) 
I would ask one of the philosophers to fall once out of bed 
—and they will pardon my alluding to the accident. 

Never was such a concourse within the classic shades 
of Chowder College ; the whole pathway from the stuf- 
fing hall to President Von Guzzle’s —as also to each of 
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* « Words without Meanings,” Chap. iv. sec. 8. 
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the professors of this glorious system — was decorated with 
unbounded ingenuity and various devices. First came 
three wagon loads of the McMuds—whose father was 
graduated at our beloved institution with distinguished 
honours ; next Col. Glutton, with his two “ portly ” daugh- 
ters, who came from a hundred miles beyond lake Ontario 
to be present at the festival — then followed the family par- 
ties of the McStews, and Von Stuffers, and a dozen others, 
so that ten to one the whole twenty-four hours would not 
have counted them. Directly behind the chief marshal were 
displayed the armorial bearing of the institution, consist- 
ing of aclam rampant, supported on one side by a ladle 
passant —on the other by the goddess of appetite —the 
whole encircled by the simple words Vinegarius Peppe- 
rum.* 

For the first few hours after the company were seated 
of course little was said; at length classic sentiment 
asserted its dominion; and as the sparkling sun rises 
to disperse the muttering darkness of the storm, so, at the 
call of the chair, up jumped Major Gobble to address the 
assembly. He had been an early graduate, —had known 
his ‘* Alma Mater” in the stern simplicity of puritanism, 
‘ when chowder was eaten with wooden forks and wood- 
en spoons, and out of wooden buckets,’ —and therefore 
when his portly form graced the hallowed scenes of 
younger days, enthusiasm was irrepressible. 

** For mine own part,” said he, *‘ I would not- willingly have 
risen at this time, but that associations swell my breast, gratitude 
overwhelms my heart, and besides, I am called up by the chair. 
Recreant, indeed, would be the son of our ** Alma Mater,’”’? who 
at such a time as this, — when memory clings around the soul, 
when endearing associations hang heavy at the heart-strings, — 
would not give up for a moment his plate of chowder. When I 
shall be found reluctant to obey that call, —or to cavil for this 
cause, or for any cause, at the institutions of our country, — to 
forget holiness, virtue, and religious obligation, may the clam I 
have just eaten lie like lead in my stomach !” 


The orator went on to state some very interesting par- 
ticulars with regard to the founding of Chowder College; 
at a time when public opinion was against any such mea- 
sure, and when oysters were in “ the full tide of successful 
experiment,” was a step so venturous to be expected, or 
even hoped for? 


* The renowned inventor of Clam Chowder. 
VOL. ITI. —NO. 1. 5 
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** Since that happy event, Sir, no eye has faltered ; her course 
has been upward and onward, like the morning star, — like the 
rising sun, — I say, Sir, — like * —. I beg leave, Sir, to conclude 
with a sentiment; ‘ The clam, — no matter if it isn’t handsome, 
— the most useful animal that draws a breath.’ ” 


Immense applause. Wit was never so well rewarded, 
and while its flashes were still dazzling, the chair, who 
understood exceeding well the making of a patriotic ap- 
peal, proposed the following exalted sentiment. 

“‘ Chowder College,—the illustrious individual who has 
proved most worthy of her name, since he has left her fostering 
arms.” 


Amid the silence and expectation occasioned by these 
words, Hon. Mr. Gormand rose to reply, with many 
blushes, to the compliment, not doubting that he had 
eaten more clam-chowder than any man of the age. But 
before he had opened his lips, Dr. Von Stuffer appeared 
in another part of the hall, and immediately after him a 
Mr. Snatchall, both asserting claims to the honor. Dr. 
Von Stuffer, however, having proved to the general satis- 
faction, that his ‘‘ Clam-patronage,” as he termed it, had 
actually supported for many years a dealer in that article, 
with a family of ten children, he obtained the floor by 


universal assent. 


‘* Were I, gentlemen and fellow-eaters, to detain you with ill- 
judged remarks, I should be unworthy your confidence. All 
times are not alike, all men are not alike; time is daily calling 
hence its victims, many are cut down at our side, and even 
we—” 


Here Major Gobble rose to inquire, if the gentleman in- 
tended to keep them from their chowder while he indulg- 
ed in moral reflections, — for himself, he should listen to 
no such absurdity, and accordingly fell to eating. 


** It was my purpose, Mr. Chairman,” continued the speaker, 
‘* merely to draw thence sentiments appropriate to the occasion ; 
to trace feebly the progress of this institution, —our beloved ‘ Alma 
Mater.’ Founded, as you are aware, when no eye cheered, no 
heart leaped for its success, and no hand opened to its relief, 
when clams were unpopular for chowder or soup, it was no less 
than a miracle that any success should have attended it.— Look 
about us one moment, happy faces all around, a plate to every 
individual, and a clam to every plate! Truly the golden age! In 
conclusion I propose, *‘ The Founders of Chowder College, — 


iad ———— — ip eat ae 


*'The worthy man here soused plump into a simile, — which all 
feared would be the death of him; he, however, floundered safe- 
ly to the shore. 
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they have left to posterity the brightest bequest, viz. vascous * 
freedom.” 


Ten gentlemen of distinction succeeded, every one of 
whom gavea description of the foundation of the institution, 
each being careful to introduce the expression ‘‘ Alma Ma- 
ter” as often as possible; also to refer to the peculiar in- 
terest of the occasion, thinking his emotions different from 
any before. 

Rev. Dr. Forkem, next asked the indulgence of the 
audience, averring that the subject had hardly been broach- 
ed; whereupon he entered into remarks of about three 
hours’ length, touching the foundation of ‘ our beloved 
Alma Mater,’’— its good fortune in overcoming opposi- 
tion, and the feelings pertinent to the occasion.— He con- 
tinued. 


** My chief object, however, is a reference to the classic cha- 
racter of our festival. Virgil himself, Sir, was an admirer of 
clams, and of clam-soup in particular. — Does he not tell us, 


‘ Clam ferro incautum superat,’ ” &e. ? 


Major Gobble was here observed to laugh outright, de- 
claring the allusion extremely childish, and moreover un- 
grammatical, superat being evidently a verb. The witty 
doctor, utterly regardless of the interruption, proceeded. 


“There is one point, which has escaped observation ; and 
around itmemory loves to linger. Fate, gentlemen, has so chequer- 
ed my lot, that often | taste not a clam for weeks together; yet ever 
do I observe with gratitude the rudiments of science engrafted by 
my ‘ Alma Mater.’ Merit is not ever obtrusive ; be not surprised, 
therefore, to learn an interesting, though hidden truth. Cicero 
beautifully says, ‘ Talis est vita!’ which I take in direct sup- 
port of my discovery, to mean, ‘ The tail is the life of a clam!’ 
— Yes, gentlemen, the tail of a clam is the most delicious, — ”’ 


This was beyond the patience of choleric Major Gob- 
ble. 


“‘ Gentlemen,” said he, rising hastily and striking his fist upon 
the table, ‘“‘ are you to be outraged thus? To hear a discourse 
in broad day-light on the tail of a clam! Wit, let me tell the 
gentleman, is very well in its place; but when it goes beyond its 
limits, when it presumes upon a widow’s wrongs, or an orphan’s 
helplessness, or any other absurdity, I shall not remain quiet. 
Let the reverend gentleman tell his starving parish, where a 
clam is not to be seen once a year, that he was confronted by 
Major John Gobble! He shall take back his words before youall !” 
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° Qu. Clammy ? 
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Here was a scene for a Cruikshank! The chair in a 
thundering voice, ordered the Major to observe silence, 
but he went sputtering up to the orator to execute his 
threat. Dr. Forkem stated something with regard to two 
species of clams, different in some particulars— but it 
only added fuel to the flame, — ‘‘ No deception! Recall 
your words,” said the Major, ‘‘or thus you are disgraced,” 
and he clapped two large clam-shells to the gentleman’s 
face, as an improved method of pulling his nose. — “ De- 
sist, dear Major Gobble,’’ exclaimed Dr. Von Stuffer, 
coming up with lancet in hand. 

‘‘ Back,” said the hero, ‘“‘ I die for the cause,’’ — but 
as he approached he slipped backwards, his head imme- 
diately upon a dish of untasted clam-chowder. ‘‘ Hold me 
up,” whispered he to his neighbours, ‘‘ ah, one moment 
more,’’— but his determination availed not, and fainting 
in their arms, Major Gobble was borne from the apartment. 
Gloom came over all, and at length the guests mournfully 
dispersed, to make arrangements, it is feared, for his fu- 
neral *, 


LARACHE ON AUTOGRAPHOLOGY.— No. I. 


Ir has been well remarked, that no great discovery was 
ever the work of a single mind. ‘The data, the princi- 
ples on which it is founded, have generally been eluci- 
dated, in gradual succession, by a multitude of common 
inquirers, during @ course of ages; till, at length, comes 
the eagle-eyed genius, who, collecting into one great 
whole the scattered elements, extends over them the 
brooding wings of vivifying thought, and hatches the 
mighty egg! ‘Thus it is well known that many individ- 
uals of plodding merit have passed their lives in the single 
labor of autograph-hunting; yet how little has been 
understood of the true dignity and intellectual character 
of this pursuit will be evident to all, on the appearance of 
the three volumes bearing the above title, which are 
shortly to issue from the press of the renowed Stillschwei- 


* Mr. Middleton wishes us to say, that he should have read his 
speech notwithstanding the confusion, but that he found it, on re- 
turning to his seat, made entirely illegible by the spilling of some 
clam-soup ; and further that Major Gobble, having taken medical 
advice, is fast recovering his wonted vigor. — Eds. 
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gen & Co., of Weiss-nicht-wo. In the mean time, in 
order to gratify the anxious curiosity of the public, [ will, 
as it were, allow the sun of my theory, before it rises in 
the full splendor of its glory, to scintillate a few dawning 
rays over the dark horizon of the general ignorance. And 
I am well pleased to be able to present to my readers so 
conclusive an example of the truth of my system, as is to 
be seen in the autograph of 


JOHN NEAL. 


In order, then, to show conclusively the value and effi- 
cacy of this science,—§it is necessary simply to prove 
(1st,) that no other person could have written this auto- 
graph; and (2dly,) that Mr. Neal could not have written 
it otherwise. 

I. Pr. 1. Sos. It must have been written by an au- 
thor. I appeal to the experience of all, whether any 
merchant, artisan, or gentleman of leisure ever wrote or 
writes undecipherably. 

2. Sus. It must have been written by a man of un- 
settled habits; it is a hand formed by scribbling at odd 
hours, in out-of-the-way places, —not the prim, careful, 
precise manuscript of the untravelled cockney. ‘The very 
letters appear as though each was on the point of cutting 
acquaintance with the rest, and setting out on an excur- 
sion of its own. 

3. Sus. It was written by a man who always writes 
in haste. ‘This proposition is self-evident. 

4. Sus. It was written by a person who wrote pretty 
much as he pleased; no one, who guided himself by the 
opinion of others, would perpetrate such a reckless piece 
of autography, which plainly and daringly violates 
every law of the scriptorial world. We ask, does that 
mystic series of characters spell John Neal ? 

5. Sus. It was written by a man of genius. Compare 
Byron’s, Scott’s, Schiller’s, etc. 

IL. Pr. 1. 2.3. 4. 5. Mr. N. has all these characteris- 
tics. 

III. Conc. This autograph, therefore, could have been 
written by no other man than Mr. John Neal, — the most 
odd, unaccountable, unsettled, ever-active, reckless, way- 
ward, and imaginative child of genius, which the soil of 


Maine, so fruitful of oddities, has ever yet produced. — 
Q. E. D. 
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‘OI NMYPODMATO!I. 


*«< Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That still old paper turneth, 
W hose labor and care 
Are as smoke in the air, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth. 


‘** This makes me sing so ho, so ho, boys, 
Ho boys sound I loudly, — 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so loudly.” 
Barton Holliday, 1618. 
“Otav 0 Buzyos™ soerdy, 
“Evdovor at wegiurvac. 


Anacreon, Ode 27. 


On the night of “the Celebration,” when every lamp throughout the 
College buildings had been extinguished, and when the fumes of * tw enty 
thousand lights’? had ascended into the atmosphere, there to form in clouds, 
and thence to descend, perhaps, in an unctuous shower of oil and apereneeet. 
—on that memorable evening, just at the witching hour of night, in a re 
tired nook of <« Massachusetts,’ > were assembled three Individuals. They 
were the Epirors or HARVARDIANA! ‘Troubled and careworn were 
their looks: 

‘* Tears in their eyes, distraction in their aspects.”’ 

With the air of men driven to desperation by an accumulated series of mis- 
fortunes, they threw themselves sullenly into their chairs, and gazed with 
looks of misanthropic despair on a prospectus lying on the table before them, 
wherein they had solemnly bound themselves that each number should see 
the light at the commencement of the month. Already the 8th had arrived, 
and not a line had been penned nor a communication received. The CeLE- 
BRATION had abstracted the attention and withered the energies of all. 

And now, what should make up for the delay, and answer the expecta- 
tions of an excited community? Certainly, not the lucubrations of the 
unhappy individuals, who had been select ed, by the ill-judging partiality 
of their class-mates, to fill a station for which, too well, they perceived their 
utter unfitness. But it was now too late to repent. ** Whither — ah! 
whither should they fly?” 

It was at this moment that, as if by inspiration, one of the three chanced 
to cast his eye upon the remnant of a half-smoked cigar, which lay behind 
the grate, and exclaimed — ** Suppose we try the Purophagoi?” 

The suggestion was received with tumultuous delight. The Purophagoi ! { 
It was singular that no one had thought of these before. They (be it known 
to the uninitiated reader) form a society which has existed in Cambridge 
from the first establishment of the College,— its chief founder and patron 
having been Sir George Downing, (an ancestor of the celebrated Major,) 
who was graduated in the first class — that of 1642. The members of it are 
collegians, — yet belong to no class; they are familiar to us, — yet no one 
calleth them by name; they are among us, but not of us; they walk before 
our eyes enveloped, as it were, in a cloud of mystery — and smoke ; ; their 
badge of distinction is a cigar; their motto—<* E fumo, lux.’ Should all 
this be a mystery to our uncollegiate friends, or even to many matriculated 
Cantabs, we advise them not to attempt to unriddle it, but merely to keep 
silent, shake their heads, and appear knowing, which will answer all the 
purpose. Meantime by the favor of the respected Secretary, Mr. Paul 
Vincent Larache, we are enabled to day before them the 
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MINUTES OF THE PUROPHAGOI, No. 1.* 


Sept. 10, 1836. The Society met agreeably to notice, and were called to 
order by the President about eight o'clock. Mr. P. V. Larache was de- 
clared Secretary and fumeur for the evening. After having opened the 
box, he selected with delicate scrutiny a promising bunch of principes, 
from which having drawn one, he lighted and applied it to his lips. 


Him, thus revolving, watched the brethren all 

In deep attention fixed, and silence grave ; 

The rising fumes they saw, and smiled in joy, 
When from his lips the approving “ good”’ came forth. 
Thus oft, around the auction-hammered bar 

Of Cunningham or Coolidge, names renowned, 
The speechless schoolboy stands, with eager eyes, 
And gaping mouth, and fourpence high upraised, 
And trembling views the prize, — until, at last, 
The joyful “ gone,” and hammer’s final clink 
Proclaims it all his own. 


While the Purophagoi are thus engaged in discussing their principes, I, 
their unworthy Secretary, understanding that they are about to appear be- 
fore the literary public, will endeavour to introduce them to the reader, se- 
riatim, with all due decorum. 

And first in order, as befitteth his lofty station, allow me, fair Sir, or 
gentle dame, to present to your notice our worthy President, Mr. BucK1nG- 
HAM FALCONER. This gentleman is a native of West Virginia, and the son 
of an eminent planter, who has for many years held, with distinction, the 
office of Representative to Congress. By this circumstance it is probable that 
Buckingham’s ambition received its direction. His highest aim is to become 
an accomplished orator, and in this there is every reason to presume that he 
will succeed. His reading is extensive, but confined chiefly to works which 
tend to strengthen and sharpen the intellectual powers. For ornamental 
literature he has little regard. His conversation and manners have rather 
too marked a tinge of stateliness, but as a presiding officer he is unequalled. 
His favorite author of modern times is Burke ; of ancient, Cicero. 

Next in importance, at least in his own conceptions, ranks Mr. CHARLES 
OrvinLte Amapon. Of a wealthy and aristocratic family in the city of 
New York, he became early imbued with a disrelish for labor in every shape, 
and a devotion to fashionable amusements. In his very schoolboy days, the 
chrysalis fop was apparent ; and his matriculation was the signal for the but- 
terfly to burst forth in glory. In three weeks, he was allowed to handle the 
ribbons better than any whip in Cambridge; and in three months, he was 
the most finished exquisite in the University. With all this, he had picked 
up, chiefly from novels, a considerable amount of information. Possessing a 
lively fancy, and a ready flow of language, he is exceedingly happy at times, 
in dashing off a story of gay life, or a humorous extravaganza, — evincing 
talents which must make all who know him regret their lamentable misuse, 
and inevitable loss in a course of trifling dissipation. Moore and Bulwer are 
the writers whom he has unhappily taken for models. He is also a great 
admirer of Horace, though he rather winces at some of the Satires of the 
Apulian bard. 

Mr. Jutius von Scuarz is descended from the younger branch of a 
noble Hessian family, which was transplanted to Pennsylvania about the 
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* It is necessary to state that the Society holds its meetings once a month, and that a 
new Secretary is appointed at each meeting. : 
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middle of the last century. He has inherited most of the well known 
traits of German character; a wild imagination, and easy credulity on some 
points, combined with the most scrutinizing skepticism on others; an eager- 
ness in the minutest investigations of science, together with a fondness for 
dabbling in abstruse and often useless questions of metaphysics and divinity. 
In the Club he will be, on one evening, silent and gloomy; on another, 
profusel# talkative, — broaching the wildest opinions, and maintaining them 
in a singular style of mingled argument and rhapsody. At such times he 
can bear patiently no interruption, and is particularly tormented by the 
trifling, but irresistibly comic, quizzery of Amadon, who is devoted to the 
three objects held in especial dislike by Julius, — viz. puns, poetry, and 
pretty girls. He reads chiefly Spinoza and Coleridge. 

Mr. Puitiep MippLeron is a native of Kentucky, and possesses nota little 
of the shrewdness which has always distinguished the dwellers of the «* Nim- 
rod’ State, and which makes its appearance in him in the form of a dry, 
exquisite humor, that has not seldom set a table in a roar. His taste, 
notwithstanding, both in composition and reading, inclines chiefly to the 
pathetic, — a trait which may be remarked in the character of most writers 
who are remarkable for humor, — for instance, Sterne and Irving, of whom 
the latter is an especial favorite with Philip. A passion for the drama also 
characterizes our friend, who, not content with mere admiration of distin- 
guished actors, exerts his powers and voice to imitate them; in which he 
succeeds to the more than satisfaction of his less stage-struck neighbours. 
With the older English dramatists, particularly Shakspeare and Ford, he 
evinces his acquaintance by a constant garnish of quotations. 

Mr. AsHLEY VERNON is an instance of the slight influence which external 
circumstances exert on the character of some individuals. The sandy and 
treeless waste of Nantucket has sent forth a character compounded of the 
quickest sensibility, the liveliest fancy, and an imagination revelling in all 
the forms of beauty and grandeur. From his early childhood, Ashley has 
been a scribbler of rhymes; and at school and college he has still main- 
tained the title of “poet Vernon.’ <A susceptibility to the influence of 
female charms has betrayed him into much (poetic) suffering, —the flash of 
a dark eye, or the bend of a swan-like neck, being sufficient to kindle in his 
heart a never-dying flame of at least a month’s duration, and to cause the 
effervescence of full a dozen sonnets. Of modern poets, he is divided be- 
tween his admiration of Byron and Wordsworth. Milton he idolizeth, as 
also Schiller, 

The sole remaining member of the Purophagoi is the present Secretary, 
Mr. Paut Vincent LARACHE.” A native of Louisiana, he brought 
with him to the north the indolence and habit of command natural to a 
Southern planter. The former still unhappily exists; the latter has given 
way before the collision of unyielding minds, and is succeeded by a fondness 
for argumentation, which will never allow an opinion of another to be ut- 
tered without contradiction. He has read much,— yet to little profit; for 
he does not apply his knowledge. He has thought much,— yet to little 
purpose ; for he has settled his ideas on few subjects. His really shining 
talents are incrusted by the rust of idleness; beggary alone can make him 
distinguished, — for it alone will render him laborious. His acquaintance 
with the general literature of Europe and America is considerable, and he 
delights in evincing his critical acumen, — particularly in disputatious con- 
flicts. Of modern authors he most affecteth Scott and Goethe ; among the 
ancients, Aristotle and Tacitus. He hath a remarkable contempt for Bulwer, 
and the whole tribe of intense writers. 


When a reasonable time had been allowed for the discussion of his cigar, 
the worthy President arose, and broke the silence. After congratulating 


* Mr. Larache here modestly resigneth the pen in favor of the respected President, as 
will probably be apparent to all by the superior style in which his unworthy character is 
portrayed. P.V L. 
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the Club, in his usual elegant and appropriate style, on their improvement 
in spirits during the vacation, and their happy reunion, he proceeded in the 
following words : — 

‘*« But, gentlemen, my congratulations must extend further. This evening, 
if my prognostications are not based on fallacious principles, is destined to 
witness the commencement of brighter auspices for the society of which I 
have the honor to be an unworthy member. Hitherto, like the ‘smoke of 
our own cigars, has our association been making its way slowly upward, 
though swept to and fro by the winds of adverse fortune, and often ready 
to 


«‘ Darken to fogs and sink again.” 


At length, we may proudly affirm, it has attained the clear empyrean of 
prosperity, and soon shall the beams of the sun of literature burst upon 
it in splendor, and interfuse it with the rays of celestial glory! (Great 
applause.) 

‘© Gentlemen and fellow-smokers! The Editors of Harvardiana, conscious 
of their inability to fulfil the task imposed upon them by the mistaken suf- 
frages of their Class, have unanimously resolved to commit to our hands the 
entire direction of that celebrated periodical for the ensuing year. It is 
indeed a high trust; but pardon me, if, speaking in the name of the Club, 
1 declare that we may undertake it with fair hope of success. I know that 
it will require labor,—(a groan from Larache, who is luxuriating on a 
sofa,) — 1 know that it may expose us to obloguy and derision, — (dmadon 
gives signs of uneasiness,) — but when was aught of greatness ever accom- 
plished without industry, or witnessed without envy? (Cheers.) I believe, 
moreover, that many contributors of talent will come forward to aid us in 
the task, and that the encouragement and applause of all generous minds 
will not be wanting to an undertaking, which promises so much both of 
transient entertainment and permanent usefulness to the students generally. 
I do, therefore, most earnestly recommend the acceptance of this proposal 
at once so gratifying and so humbly made.” 

It is needless to say that this address was received with much applause, 
and the recommendation of the worthy President instantly adopted. It only 
remained to determine on the style in which our novel duty should be per- 
formed. Here much diversity of sentiment seemed to prevail. Amadon 
was for a magazine of a dashy, spirited character, with no long-winded es- 
says which, he professed, were his utter abomination. Von Schatz hoped 
that the efforts of all would rather be devoted to the nurture and develope- 
ment of the ideal in man, and promised a series of articles on Kant’s meta- 
physical scheme. Middleton thought that the “ times were out of joint,” 
and that a humorous touch on some modern follies might serve to set them 
right. With regard to the coming number he begged leave to say that 


‘If ’twere done, when ’tis done, then ’t were well 
It were done quickly.” 


At present he might truly observe of its state of progress, that “ nothing 
is, — but what is not.’’ Vernon offered a story and some verses; Larache 
an essay on the Celebration, and a series of extracts from his work on 
Autographology. Finally, the President remarked that the difference in 
the views of the members with regard to the proper subjects of magazine- 
writing was indeed fortunate, as it would probably end in producing that 
variety so desirable in such a periodical. 

The Secretary then placed upon the table, with much affectation of mys- 
tery, a pasteboard receptacle, on which was inscribed, in large letters, the 
thrilling words— ‘“ ConrrispuTion CasKxer.” — The said casket bearing 
marvellous resemblance to a lady’s bandbox, it was hinted by Middleton 
that Paul had abstracted it feloniously from the dressing-room of a pretty 
cousin of his, —~an insinuation which the accused repelled with proper in- 
dignation. 
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The following “GranD INCANTATION” was then performed by the 


whole company, around the “ Receptacle.”’ 
Ist devil.* 
Thrice, before, have I been sent. 
2d devil. 
Thrice the printers have complained. 


8d devil. 
Readers say, *tis time, ’tis time. 


FALCONER. 
Round about the bandbox go, 
In the dainty scriblets throw. 
Thoughts about some public work, 
Grave essays on Pitt and Burke, 
Deep remarks, and long quotations, 
Hints for French and Greek translations, — 
Though least read yet not the worst, 
Seek the empty casket first. 
All. Thus we toil to please the many, — 
Thus we make Harvardiana. 


AMADON. 
Lively squib and nouvellette, 
Jests, that make grave Julius fret, 
Verses to my lady’s cat, 
Notions on the latest hat, 
Laughter-moving equivoque, 
Latin pun and Grecian joke, 
Poetry for pretty misses, — 
All my portion, brethren, this is. 

All. Thus we toil to please the many, — 
Thus we make Harvardiana. 


VON SCHATZ. 

Treatises all transcendental 

On the nature of things mental, 

How we reach the high ideal — 

Stripping off the garments real; | 

Mystic tales of German spectres, 

Bloody ghosts, like ancient Hector’s, 

Odd opinion, whim, and doubt, — 

Fling them in, to swell the rout. 

All. Thus we toil to please the many, — 
Thus we make Harvardiana. 





Printer’s devil. 
t An evident allusion to the Clothes-Philosophy of the renowned Teufelsdroch. 
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MIDDLETON. 
Stories rich in fun and bathos, 
Tales of humor and of pathos ; 
Scenes dramatic, grave, and merry, 
Plays reviewed with little ceri- 
Mony; comic disquisitions, 
Twisting things in odd positions ; 
Blank-verse sober, stanzas gay, 
Brethren, thus my part I play. 


All. Thus we toil to please the many, — 
Thus we make Harvardiana. 


VERNON, 
Tender sonnets by the score, 
On a dozen maids or more ; 
Leng historiettes romantic 
Of heart-broken lovers frantic ; 
Verses bright with many a gem, 
Snatched from Fancy’s diadem ; 
Solemn musings, — aspirations, — 
Dark, sublime imaginations, — 
These from all my store I cull, — 
Brothers, is the band-box full ? 


All. Thus we toil to please the many, — 
Thus we make Harvardiana. 


LARACHE. 
No! —there’s “room and verge” enough 
For a neat review or puff, — 
Thoughts on modern prose-enditers, 
Far beneath the good old writers ; 
Fine critique on Goethe’s style, 
Verses sweet, which show the file, 
Autographs, and off-hand sketches, 
Of poor authors, hapless wretches ; 
Eastern tale and knightly legend, — 
Thus we at the casket’s edge end. 


All. Fair as moonlight — sweet as manna— 
Brothers, lo! Harvardiana! 


Proctor, knocking. 
How now, ye secret, dark, and tuneless chanters, 
What is*t ye do? Beware the parietals! 


(The Purophagoi vanish in a cloud of smoke; the Proctor seizes 
the Casket and a box of cigars, and exit.) 





